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PERSECUTIONS OF THE 0. C. 

STRAWS SHOWING WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 
R. Warren Chase, in a commendatory 
notice of the 0. C. published in the 
Banner of Light about a year ago, and re- 
printed in the CrrcuLar Jan. 23, 1865, fa- 
vored us with the following interesting hint: 
“The Community have strong prejudice against 
Spiritualism, and have not learned that the only 
friends they have in our country who are able and 
willing to defend them in their efforts to carry out 
their system, both socially and religiously, are the 
Spiritualists, and that they can and will, in spite of 
their prejudice, defend and sustain them to the last, 
and with the millions of them now in our country 

we have the power to do it.” 


In Mr. Chase’s last letter to us, not yet 
published, he makes the same point, as will 
be seen in the following extract : 


“ While I can realize and acknowledge the glorious 
condition, position and influence, you ana your so- 
ciety have attained, I cannot yet see that any of 1t 
has arisen from popular Christianity or the creeds 
of Christendom. If it has, it is an instance of a 
stream rising high above its fountain. But if you 
claim with them a common fountain, and a channel 
that has saved you from their muddy streams and 
pools, then you will have to ayoid and deny their 
acts and authority, which canonized the scriptures 
and creeds, as well as their lineal descendants who 
condemn you, and who, were it not for the prevalence 
and power of infidels in forming and continuing our 
government, would long since have executed and ex- 
tinguished you and me and all who embrace your or 
my religion. But I am able to rejoice now in the fact 
that we are both out of their power, and that the 
spiritualists are not only able to defend themselves 
in and with the government (which comes nearer be- 
ing in their hands than in any, or all the sects), but are 
able to defend other efforts of reform and change in 
society.” 

These sugyestions have led us to inquire, 
Who have actually been the persecutors of 
the Oneida Community thus far? We have 
been looking over our little history for an 
answer to this question, and we confess our- 
selves surprised at the result. The straws we 
find do not show that the wind blows as Mr. 
Chase represents. The orthodox churches, on 
the whole, have treated us more civilly than 
the infidels and nothingarians. Let facts 


speak: here they are:— 


We began our social experiment at Putaey, 
and there first encountered the wrath of men 


and the “vengeance of the laws.” Who 
were the men in Putney that kicked us, and 
laid in wait to cane us, and stirred up mobs 
against us, and set lawyers and sheriffs upon 
us, and finally drove us out of New England ? 
Mr. Chase’s theory would lead one to suppose 
that all this must have been done by the 
“Scribes and Pharisees” of the Puriten 
churches. But it was not so. The men who 
instigated and carried out that rough han:lling 
of us, were, first, a pettifogger who had se- 
cejled from the orthodox church and hated it 
asjonly a seceder can; secondly, a physician 
who never belonged to the church and was an 
infidel or nothingarian; thirdly, a shoemaker, 
who, if he ever had any thing to do with the 
church, was not then in favor with it, and was 
distinguished only for quarreling with his 
wife. These were the leaders; and they had 
for their tools several infidels and the “ roughs”’ 
of the town, but not, so far as we know, a sin- 
gle member of the orthodox church. There 
was indeed a Methodist preacher who sympa- 
thized with these leaders, and was seen occa- 
sionally in their “‘horse-shed conferences ” (as 
we called them), but the most he did was to write 
a book against us, that proved to be a worse 
thing for his own reputation than for ours. 
Looking back at the whole affair from this dis- 
tance, we must say from our heart and con- 
science that the religionists of the town, as a 
class, and especially the orthodox church, 
treated us civilly and even liberally. Our editor, 
G. W. N., who goes to Putney occasionally, 
says that to this day, the only man among his 
wife’s relatives or among the notables of the place 
who makes him feel at home there, is Deacon 
David Crawford of the orthodox church. And 
this entire phenomenon of church liberality is 
the more remarkable from the fact, that as Per. 
fectionists and heretical seceders we had been, 
at an earlier period of our career, in relations 
of special antagonism to the very class that we 
now have to commend for their forbearance. 
So much for Putney. 


Our second round of persecution we took 
at Oneida, a year or two after our settlement 
there in 1848. Who were the men who set 
the sheriffs upon us there, and tried to get 
us indicted by the grand juries of Madison 
and Oneida counties, and threatened us with 
mobs? We have not gone very deep into the 
secret history of these affairs, but we know 
that one man who was most prominent in that 
persecution (though now a friend of the O. 
C.), was nota member of any church, and 
made no pretensions to religion. And here 
again, as in the Putney case, we have to ac- 





knowledge that the Christian churches around 


our Community, notwithstanding their un- 
doubted repugnance to our religious and social 
principles, have treated us, so far as we know, 
with civilized forbearance, or at least, have ab- 
stained from the coarse hostilities of law and 
violence. How signally was this manifest last 
winter, when a man who had been a Spiritual- 
ist before he came to the Community, went 
from house to house among our Oneida neigh- 
bors, far and near, as the very apostle of the 
spirit of persecution, and utterly failed in his 
mission! God bless the people of Oneida and 
Madison counties, and the religious folks 
among the rest! 

Thus the churches have not shown the ma- 
lignity which Mr. Chase imputes to them in 
their dealings with us at Putney and Oneida. 
But how have they behaved in Connecticut ? 
The Wallingford Community has been growing 
in this land of “the blue laws” for fifteen 
years. It has not concealed its principles. 
It is now publishing them weekly, with all 
freedom. We are surrounded by churches. 
Connecticut is the very home of Puritanism— 
the mother of orthodoxy. Here, if any where, 
according to Mr. Chase’s theory, we ought to 
have been abused without mercy. But be- 
hold! here we have met with nothing but civil 
treatment! No persecutions; no mobs; no 
threats of any such things; no insults from 
the churches, nor from the “ roughs,’’ if there 
are any! In all these fifteen years, we re- 
member not more than three or four slight 
disturbances of our peace with our neighbors, 
and two of these were occasioned by the ill- 
manners of our own members. We do not 
believe that it is Spiritualism that. has pro- 
tected us here, but Bible religion—Christi- 
anity, not residing in creeds and ceremonies, 
but in the hearts of the people, making them 
wise and peaceable. Even in the first ad- 
vent of Perfectionism at New Haven, thirty- 
two years ago, long before Spiritualism was 
heard of, though the heresy was suppressed with 
a strong hand by the clergy and public opinion, 
it was never assailed by violence, or law, or 
any gross form of abuse. We thank God for 
Bible civilization in Connecticut. 

There is one more test of Mr. Chase’s theo- 
ory, drawn from our experience, which must not 
be omitted. We have been persecuted from 
time to time by the newspapers. Let us see 
what sort of newspapers have been most sav- 
age in their attacks upon us. We will confine 
our observations to the last two years—the pe- 
riod during which we have attracted the most 
attention from the press, and the period which 
may be supposed to have had the largest bene- 
fit of the civilizing influences of Spiritualism 
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and infidelity. The New York Observer di- 
rected a single paragraph against us last sum- 
mer, in a feeble and not very malignant spirit, 
and this is all the shot and shell we have got 
from the religious press, so far as we know. 
But such free-and-easy, irreligious papers as 
the New York Town, and Boston Yankee 
Blade, stole the Observer’s thunder and 
made a rumbling with it louder than the orig- 
inal report. The Town, indeed, worked itself 
up into a phrensy of virtuous zeal for our 
suppression by the strong hand of the law. 
The Sunday Mercury, also an irreligious pa- 
per, and at times an advocate of Spiritualism, 
twice did its best to give us abad name. The 
editor of the Citizen, another quite irreligious 
paper, first went out of his way once or 
twice to attack J. H. Noyes personally ; 
then took an article from a book published by 
J. H. N., and published it under the caption, 
‘For the Citizen’; thirdly, on being remon- 
strated with, promised to apologize ; and fi- 
nally, forgot to keep his promise. But the 
most illiberal and rancorous attack on our social 
theory that we have met with in these two 
years, has come from an infidel paper of the 
longest standing and the purest breed. The 
Boston Investigator, a nursling of Abner 
Kneeland, the old pioneer and apostle of infi- 
del liberality, pursued us a long time with an 
evident determination to pick a quarrel with 
us on account of our social theory ; and, finally, 
when we frankly answered its impertinent ques- 
tions, hurled at us the following uncharitable 
judgment and truculent threat : 

“The Oneida Community professes to be very 
Christian, but if anybody can point out any dif- 
ference between the above system of promiscuous 
intercourse and that which prevails in brothels 
generally, he will be ingenious enough to show a 
difference where there is no such distinction. And 
if “J. H. N.” is desirous of knowing whether the 
“criminal statutes” would be directed against his 
Community of Free Love sexual intercourse, let 
him come to Boston and set up the business here, 
and he will soon find his seraglio and himself in the 
House of Correction for violating “the statutes in 
such cases made and provided.” 

Thus it appears that while the religious 
press has been, almost without exception, re- 
spectful or wise enough to give us at least 
the civility of silence, a part of the irreligious 
and infidel press, has been trying to start a 
persecuting howl against us. 

To sum up and complete our account with 
the press, we may say, 1, that the religious 
press has, almost without exception left us 
alone ; 2, that the irreligious and infidel press 
has abused us; 3, that the Spiritualist press 
has printed some friendly notices of us from 
Warren Chase, but otherwise, so far as we 
know, has kept clear of us; and 4, that the 
middle class of papers, that are neither relig- 
ious nor anti-religious, nor yet Spiritualist, but 
devoted to information and progress, such as 
the Tribune, Evening Post, and Scientific 
American, in New York, and a host of similar 
city and village papers all over the country, 
have admitted truthful and friendly reports of 
us, and treated us with uniform liberality. 
To these common newspapers, more than to 


any» other’ portion of the press, we are wu 
doubtedly indebted for the protection and 
good-will that we enjoy. 

On the whole we cannot accept Mr. Chase’s 
theory that Christianity even as represented 
by the popular sects, is specially chargeable 
with the malignant spirit of persecution.— 
Facts are against it. 


‘ 


Our theory about the whole matter is this: 
that wherever there is selfishness, there is the 
persecuting spirit, either in manifestation or in 
embryo; and that all selfish men, whether 
called Pagans, Jews, Christians, Spiritualists 
or Infidels, will persecute when they are in 
sufficient power, and will plead for liberality 
when they are in minority. It would be no 
safer to trust paganism, which is infidelity, 
with power now, than it was eighteen hundred 
years ago when it persecuted Christianity. 
And on the other hand, selfish men under the 
name of Christianity, in the Catholic and other 
churches, have abundantly proved themselves 
as malignant as pagans. A real deliverance 
from the spirit of persecution can come only 
by deliverance from the spirit of selfishness, 
and that comes only by living faith in Christ. 
To refrain from persecution when persecution 
is convenient, implies a se!f-limitation which is 
like what we call ‘ male-continence.” We do 
not believe that such self-limitation exists out 
of Christ. We may expect to find this peace- 
able self-limitation proportioned in different 
classes of men to their different degrees of 
participation in Christ’s spirit. . In this re- 
spect the churches, so far as they respect the 
name of Christ and study his character, have 
the advantage of infidels, aud are more likely 
to be peaceable and merciful. And so some 
churches will be more free than others from 
the persecuting spirit in proportion as they give 
more place to the word and life of Christ. The 
Puritan churches of New England seem to us 
quite as likely to come out ahead in the race 
for real liberality as any class in the world, 
for two reasons ; first, because they cling to 
Christ and the Bible, and secondly, because 
they have been so thoroughly criticised by all 
the world, and so dreadfully mortified, for 
their miserable little experiment at persecution 
in the old witch-hanging times, that they will 
be quite sure to never burn their fingers in 
that way again. J. H. N. 


THE HIGHLAND PENNY. 

HE direct black-mailing of the Communi- 

ty by seceders, and others whose relations 
to it gave them the opportunity to extort a 
penny in the old Highland way (our known 
love of peace and our exceptional position as 
social innovators offering them the occasion), 
has, we are happy to say, mostly ceased, and 
become impracticable. When persons leave 
the Community or happen to have a difference 
with it, they do not now as formerly, brandish 
over our heads threats of litigation and prose- 
cution, but for the most part quietly adjust mat- 
ters in accordance with the rules of equity which 





are generally recognized between man and 


ngf{'ma 17 iga great improvement on the past. 
a there is another method by which black- 
mail h 


as been and is indirectly exacted of the 
Community, which is but little less flagrant than 
that we have alluded to. We mean the trick 
of withholding from members of the society 
property which in the due course of nature by 
inheritance or otherwise, would come to them. 
Let us instance one or two cases. Mr. James 
Reynolds of Oneida Community, was one of 
the natural heirs to a large estate left by his 
brother, who died at the South a short time 
before the rebellion. His portion would have 
been, perhaps, twenty or thirty thousand dol- 
lars. But he was a member of “ that Commu- 
nity,” and could not be induced to give up his 
principles, and so was not mentioned in his 
brother’s will, except in connection with a mea- 
gre fund to be applied for his support, provi- 
ded he should sometime quit the Community. 
Magnanimous bequest! Another instance. 
Mrs. Emily H. Allen, of Wallingford Commu- 
nity, might have been the happy inheritor of 
ten or twenty thousand dollars from the estate 
of her brother, Major George Dutton, U.S. A., 
if she could have prevailed on herself to sacri- 
fice her principles and leave the Community— 
a thing which of course it was an insult to her 
to suppose. ‘There are other instances which 
we will not name now, of persons who are made 
to pay the penalty of having no share in the 
distribution of money by their rich parents an& 
relatives, in consequence of their Laving iden- 
tified themselves with the Community. 


Now what is to be said of this? It may be 
right, but it is, to put it mildly, mean. It is 
discriminating against a person’s faith not be- 
cause it is wrong, but because it is unfashiona- 
ble, making him suffer for the courage and 
honesty that led him to adopt unpopular opin- 
ions. It may be said that the Community 
principles are radical, and draw persons away 
from the companionship of their outside rela- 
tions. So does the “ California fever,” or en- 
tering the army, or a removal to the West for 
money-making purposes. But is such a dispo- 
sition of one’s self held to cancel his natural 
right toa share in the family estate? If not 
— if a person may go to the ends of the earth 
in pursuit of money or pleasure and still be 
respected in his right of heirship, he might be 
allowed, we should suppose, to join a religious 
society at the dictates of his conscience and for 
purposes of improvement, without forfeiting 
that right. The plea that the Community 
“ disregards family ties,” is a very convenient 
one to make whenever there is money that 
might be distributed im favor of any of its 
members; but when the outside relatives of 
those members are themselves in distress and 
want, we hear nothing of the kind. Then the 
word is, “ Your mother, or father, or broth- 
er is in need, and looks to you for help.” 
And when any of our members have had the 
opportunity of giving such help, we never 
knew it to be refused on the ground that the 
Community had severed “ natural ties.” 





But the unfairness pointed at in this matter 
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is too plain to need argument, and we allude 
to it now mainly for the purpose of saying that 
there are hopes that this species of black-mail 
also ‘will at length be shamed out of practice, 
as well as the dodge for withholding rights 
from Community people under cover of a 
charge of insanity. On this latter point we 
are encouraged by the following letter which 
has been received by a member at Oneida the 
present week : 


Barnstable, Mass., Jan. 15, 1866. 
Mrs. Tosey:—I enclose check for $150, and have 
the pleasure to inform you that at the Probate 
Court last week, the guardianship over your estate 
was discharged. As soon as I get time, which will 
be in a few days, I will send you an account of 
your affairs in my hands. Yours truly, &c., 
Gro. MARSTON. 


A few lines of personal history will eluci- 
date this case. The person addressed, was a 
widow lady of estimable character and some 
fortune, living formerly at Barnstable. Owing 
to domestic afflictions and other causes operat- 
ing on a sensitive temperament, she became 
deranged, and was twice or three times an in- 
mate of the Worcester Asylum. Recovering 
her mind, she sought and obtained admission 
to the Community about seven years ago, since 
when she has been entirely sane. Her prop- 
erty was withheld from her by the town authori- 
ties of Barnstable, under a process of guardi- 
anship; and notwithstanding her established 
competency of mind, and her repeated efforts 
to obtain possession of her rights, she was still 
met by the charge of insanity—a charge which 
the magistracy of Barnstable affected to think 
was strengthened instead of weakened, by the 
fact of her connecting herself with an unpopu- 
lar Community. But finally, after seven years’ 
waiting, she was lately informed that if she 
would obtain the affidavits of physicians and 
others outside of the Community, testifying to 
her mental soundness, the authorities of the 
town would consent to review their decision 
against her, which was accordingly done, with 
the result indicated in the above letter. We 
congratulate our friend on her restoration, 
though a Communist, to civil rights. Brief- 
ly to sum up the facts of this case, one would 
have to say that a lady who was made insane 
by the world, was cured by the Community, 
and was then kept from the enjoyment of her 
property for several years, because she chose 
the Community for her home instead of the 
world. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


ii was said to one, “Qut of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee.” Communism proposes 
to found its relations on those principles which 
must prevail in order that the demands which 
men’s hearts are continually making may be 
met, It is, and is no more than, a supply of 
the ever and universally confessed wants of the 
world. If mankind could have all that they 
desire of each other, there would be perfect com- 
munity. Do we desire love? How much, and 
what kind of love will satisfy us? Will any- 
thing less than that which is revealed in Christ 
and required between man and man in the gos- 
pel, fill the constantly expanding desires of the 
heart? 





We all honor justice; but to be just we must 
render to others what we demand of them in 
the same case. As our hearts crave full love 
from others, conscience will demand that we 
render the same to them. The golden rule 
spoken by Christ, “ Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you,” is written by 
the finger of God in every conscience; and this 
fulfilled, is Communisn. Who will deny the 
truism, that perfect love in the hearts of all who 
possess it, devotes all that each possesses to the 
benefit of each and all who are so beloved? 
Communism completes the circle of human 
character and relations. Love outflanks selfish- 
ness, by granting more than selfishness ever 
dared to covet. 

But to make room in ourselves to become 
receptive to these endowments, it is philosoph- 
ically necessary that we should abandon all; 
for while we hold on to our own good it stands 
in the way of the greater good which naturally 
flows in upon a heart free of self-care. All 
that we abandon, returns increased a hundred- 
fold. ; Ze 

Oneida, Jan. 20. 


THE SMOKE OF THE RIVER. 

“It is a terribly cold morning. We have 
never had any thing like it before in New York. 
1 have kept a thermometer for thirty years, and 
till this morning I wever saw it more than one 
or two degrees below zero; this morning it was 
ten below. AsI came over in the ferry-boat 
the steam was going up from the East River as 
if the water was boiling. By the way, I want 
to know what makes that steam vanish so 
quickly ; what becomes of it ?” 

These remarks were made to us by a Brook- 
lyn gentleman, and in reply we asked him-- 

“ Did you see the glass engine that was ex- 
hibited in Brooklyn by the glass-blowers ?” 

_, 

“You noticed that the steam was perfectly 
invisible ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When you see steam blowing out of a pipe, 
if you observe closely, you will find that very 
near the pipe there is nothing to be seen: it is 
only after the jet gets an inch or so from the 
pipe that it becomes visible. In fact, it is only 
after the fluid has been condensed from steam 
to water that we are able to see it. The white 
cloud that we see is made up of numerous glob 
ules of water--very minute, indeed, but still 
liquid globules, which reflect the light from 
their surfaces. Steam is a gas that allows the 
light to pass through it in straight lines, and it 
is consequently transparent and invisible. 

“Tn these cold mornings, as a portion of the 
water rises in vepor, it is immediately condensed 
in little globules, forming the white cloud that 
we see, and then it may disappear in two ways: 
the several globules may be so scattered that 
they cease to be visible, or the water may be 
absorbed by the atmosphere, and thus changed 
again to the form of vapor. Cold as the air 
was here, it was coming down to us from Lake 
Superior where is has been colder still, and it 
was in process of being warmed. With the 
rise in its temperature its capacity for moisture 
was being increased, and it was thus in a condi- 
tion to absorb an additional quantity of watery 
vapor. We presume the disappearance was the 
result mainly of absorption.” —Sci, American, 








MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
XVI. 
(CONCLUDING PAPER.) 

HE song music of America, as we have 

suggested in a former paper, is a distinct 
creation, and should not be confounded with 
that of Europe, or any other country whatever. 
That it is thus distinct is no doubt owing largely, 
and perhaps predominantly, to the difference in 
national character, and other local peculiarities 
which modify the habits and tastes of men ac- 
cording to their varied condition and occupa- 
tion. 

Thus the mountaineer of the Swiss Alps has 
his favorite style of music; the Scotch High- 
lander vet another; the Englishman and Ger- 
man a third and fourth, each distinguished in its 
way, and at once recognizable as pertaining to 
its own nationality. But we claim for Amer- 
ica in this respect, somewhat more of origi- 
nality than is found in the music of sister 
nations. 

American song music, analytically considered 
has the following peculiarities : 

1. It is short. Songs of any great length do 
not seem, as yet, to have become nationalized ; 
and are only affected by those who seek a for- 
eign culture. 

2. It issimple. There is but little artificiality 
in its composition, and few of the labored 
modulations so common in the German and 
Italian music. The Adelaide of Beethoven, con- 
sidered by the Germans as the great master- 
piece of song-music, has never become domes- 
ticated in this country, and is rarely sung at a 
popular concert. 

3. It is plaintive, and full of sentiment. This, 
indeed, is often so overdrawn as to become tire- 
some, but it is nevertheless a characteristic of 
American music, and must, for better or worse 
be taken as one of its component parts. 

4. It is predominantly major. But very lit- 
tle purely minor music has become naturalized 
with us. The genius of the American Republic 
is antagonistic to those sad, melancholy strains 
which are the outgrowth of old-world barbarism 
and dormant intelligence. 

Srepuen C, Foster, perhaps more than any 
other American composer, is the representative 
of the music of which we are speaking. He be- 
gan his musical career by composing negro mel- 
odies, so called. The familiar songs, “ Carry 
me back to Ole Virginny,” “ Nelly Bly,” “Old 
Dog Tray,” “Old Folks at Home,” and many 
others we might mention, were among his earli- 
er productions, and attained a popularity exceed- 
ing that of any music previously published in 
this country. Subsequently he abandoned the 
Ethiopian style of melody, and seems never to- 
have reverted to it in his later music. His mel- 
odies were peculiarly sweet and tender, and so 
simple as to be easily appreciated and recollected , 
by ‘the most uncultivated ear. 

We will not attempt to speak in detail of the 
men who have written the song-music of Amer- 
ica. Such names as Root, Work, Bradbury and 
others. are’ so familiar to the public that it would 
be superfluous toenumerate them. Foster may 
be considered as a type of the school; and the 
variations in the quality and character of its dif- 
ferent composers are individual and not generic. 

That American music isas yet undeveloped 
is too obvious to need affirmation. We are ac- 
customed to look across the ocean, to Germany 
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and Italy for our best music, and are either too 
busy or too unreflective to attempt to rival with 
our home productions those of our elder sisters. 
That this condition of dependence is to be per- 
manent, we are not at all prepared to admit.— 
That a nation which has attained such a high de- 
velopment in mechanics, in literature, in other 
branches of art, in science and government, 
should continue to look to the old world for its 
music, is as absurd as if it were to ask of the 
European monarchies to become its teachers in 
sucial science. That anew age of music will 
sooner or later transpire in this country, we have 
but little doubt; but we have also the convic- 
tion that it will only be brought about by a re- 
vival of religious feeling. Music is the natural 
helpmeet of religion, and can only maintain a 
precarious existence when divorced from its 
legitimate head. We look then for a new devel- 
opment of music in this country which shall sur- 
pass anything of which the old world can boast, 
in connection with a fresh influx of the devotion- 
al spirit, and a turning of the hearts of the 
people toward God. C. 8. J. 


Nore.—In closing this series of papers, it is proper to state 
that for much of the information concerning matters of fact, 
names, dates, events in the lives of the various composers, &c., 
We are indebted to Moore’s Cyclopedia of Music, the American 
Cyclopedia, files of the Harbinger and other periodicals, cata- 
logues of German publishing houses, and other miscellaneous 
sources. In this regard we can claim little merit beyond that 
of a compiler who has added to the material so collected such 
thoughts and discriminations as his best judgment has dictated. 


FROST-W ORK. 


HE new-born year wore for a short time a 

smiling countenance, but as he grew older 
his mood changed, and frowning darkly, he sent 
a puff of icy breath full in our faces. This, 
however, was but. the prelude to aseries of ma- 
neeuvres, which showed the changeling to be 
somewhat of an artist. Not content with fill- 
ing the window-panes with fantastic imagery, he 
sought out dripping caves, and damp cellars, 
and decked them with daintiest skill. . 


In my wanderings, I chanced upon a low, dis- 
mal apartment, where a huge water-wheel turned 
ceaselessly, all day long. I stood entranced— 
the magic touch had changed the dreary room 
into an Aladdin’s palace. The bare, stone wall 
was covered with a crystal veil, and a silvery 
tuft seemed sprouting from every jutting stone. 
The window panes were adorned with masses of 
diaphanous, fairy-like fringe, and the door-way 
was hung with gorgeous tapestry: even the 
narrow walk around the wheel, was studded 
with glittering spangles, and from an argent 
ceiling, pendent silver cords displaced the dusty 
cobwebs. A miniature waterfall in ice, filled 
one window-sill, its pearly spray extending far 
down the wall. Here and there, where once 
ran trickling streams of water, sparkling dia- 

,monds cluster. The rim and inside of the 
wheel itself, were showily glazed; the dripping 
buckets alone retaining their usual brown. 

For a long time I viewed the enchanted scene 
with scrutinizing, yet revereht gaze. 

“ After all,” said common sense as I turned 
to go, “you can’t afford te waste much time 
over a bit of radiant frost-work that the first 
warm day will dissolve forever.” 

“Not so;” whispered some sweet voice ;— 
“the evanescent beauty even of this humble room 
may turn the loving heart with brighter bopes 
toward that glorious abode ‘whose light is like 





unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper- 
stone, clear as crystal.’” K. 


ON SPEARS. 
BY A MAN OF EXPERIENCE. 


f bec in Hanover are n’t just as they used to 
be; they are progressing wonderfully. The 
time was, when our people didn’t do much in the 
winter except to feed their cattle, chop fire-wood at 
the back door, draw a few hemlock logs to the saw- 
mill, and have a revival in the meeting-house. Our 
intellects have been aroused at last, and we begin to 
have our ideas about things. There is a great deal 
of mind out here in the country, as well as in Bos- 
ton and New Haven. One of our lecturers said, that 
we should find as much of the “eternal and univer- 
sal and everlasting” right here in Hanover as in any 
other town, provided we only knew where to look 
for such things. We all agreed with him in that re- 
mark. 

Our intellect is not wholly confined to the young 
folks and to the school-master, although they do 
read all the books; we elderly people who do the 
thinking and who keep things going, are the ones 
that have the most intellect. I haven’t read much, 
and can’t use words like the school-master, but that 
don't hinder one from knowing that intellect has 
come to him. It does appear sometimes as if the 
air is as full of ideas as it ever was of snow-flakes. 
Some thougbts on spears having come to me the 
other day while chopping, I determined to write 
them out, just to let the world know what the peo- 
ple of Hanover are thinking about. 

The spear, according to one of our books, is “a 
long, pointed weapon, used in war and hunting, by 
thrusting or throwing; a lance.” I do not propose 
to say how I came by this definition, for it is not a 
good plan to tell where you get your ideas, unless 
you want to show how many books you have read. 
Spears are not so common now as they have been. 
The ancients ended some of their disputes by an ap- 
peal to the spear, thus making a lively uproar by the 
clash of the weapons in battle, and causing some 
folks to prate about “the melody of the spears.” 
This reminds me that I once heard our school-mas- 
ter say that those old Roman spears had left their 
mark on our language. He explained himself in 
this manner: An army that had been beaten in 
ancient times, was compelled to march under a spear 
that was supported on the tops of two others stuck- 
in the ground; and was then said to have been “ sent 
sub juge,” or under the yoke. When the master got 
to this, one of the boys interrupted him by saying, 
“We have beaten the South, and now we are going 
to sub jugeute’em.” There was something about the 
boy’s remark, that didn’t appear to suit the teacher, 
for he stopped makingany more explanations. I 
judged from what he had said, that it must be very 
unpleasant to have an enemy present his spears in 
that fashion. 

At another time I heard the master say that spears 
—lI am sure he used that word for he was talking to 
a boy that had made some circles on a black-board— 
that spears are to each other as the cubes of their 
diameters; consequently, the largest spears are a 
deal larger than they seem to be; consequently, a 
big potato is equal to more small ones than you'd 
imagine; and consequently, one real big head is 
more than a match for any number of yourcommon 
heads. That teacher has an uncommon faculty for 
spering into hard things. He was born in our 
town and has not his equal; we feel pretty sure 
that the world will hear from him before long. 

I should not have written so long a piece, had it 
not been for the help I’ve had from Professor Slop, 
who has been lecturiag to us on the spiritual spears. 
He used the same word the school-master did, but 
he did n’t have any black-board with chalk-marks on 
it to help his meaning. Beginning with the remark 
that there are spiritual spears as well as natural 
ones, he went on to say, that the world is made up of 
a vast number of spears. There is the spear of clams, 
he said, and the spear of dogs, the spear ot thieves, 
the spear of poets, the spear of nice folks, and the 
spears of dead people and angels. The spears are 
ali good; there is po such thing as an evil spear; 





the thing we Call evil is nothing but a slight incon: 
venience arising from the fact that the different 
speats don’t understand each other, and therefore 


'they impinge once in a while. 


The professor looked so very sugary and benevo- 
lent when he said this, I could almost believe that 
every body was indeed brother to every body else; 
and I could see how sweet his doctrine must be to 
the man who envied his neighbor, to the man who 
had hated his father, to the man who had stolen 
money, and to the man who wished his brother 
might die and leave him to get all of his father’s 
property. Poor fellows, they have been having a 
hard time for a long while. There was only one 
spear that the Professor did n’t praise ; and that is the 
spear of Christ. He finished by saying, that that 
spear had been very oppressive to ever so many 
people, and that we could never have any hopes of 
a comfortable time, until we had broken the power 
of that mighty spear. 


At the close of the first lecture, a neighbor of 
mine who deals in oxen, came to meto say, that he 
didn’t believe a word of all this talk about spears. 
He would like to see any man drop a natural spear ~ 
in order to take up a spiritual spear to fight him. 
My neighbor finally declared that he did n’t believe 
in any sort of spear except the 

SPEARS “OF GRASS.” 

Things, affairs, men; and the hash of things! 

Oak-trees, lichens on the wall, and mosses in the 
bog; dainty women eating bits of pine-apples 
o’erspread with sugar; northern savage rang- 
ing the sea for a meal of blubber; my job of 
work, and your poem ; 

The sun-burnt man loading a car with wood from 
the hot piles which smell resinous ; young lady 
eating her pea-nuts in the coaches ; trees wait- 
ing for the ax-man; and farmers at work 
planting more elms. 

Mad author writing books for himself to read; 
publishers making books that will sell ; myself 
waiting for the books which can be read; 

The man who seats himself by me to smoke, and 
who stops my thoughts with his words ; bland 
villains who charm me, and honest men; say- 
agely upright and unlovely. 


Things, things; the great surge and spread of 
things; How shall I show them? 

The spaces around me; the depths below me, and 
the hights above the stars; the meadows and 
the crickets, and the cloud of grasshoppers 
which go before my feet ; 

My defeat; my neighbors’ joy ; no standing-place 
to-day, but a good foot-hold to-morrow. 

The God who rules me; Christ who loves us, and 
Satan who worries me. 

Ideas which come to me in the night when I toss 
and turn like a spindle; the thoughts I get 
when I sweat and make haste; the things 
which my lover tells me. 


My thought and report of things; how shall I 
speak them ? 

Like the writer bending over his table? like the 
preacher thumping the desk? as the brown 
man who keeps still, and works and _ helps in- 
crease the stock of men and women ? 

Or like a babe when it can’t find the nipple, when 
it is tossed in the hands of the nurse because 
the milk is inadequate. 


Shall I pick for my words like the man who goes 
to the brooks, who is sly and circumspect, and 
who only looks for trout, and then take my 
catch to the lean professors and to the slip- 
pered epicures ? 


I can row far out into the bay, circling round with 
my word-net, and bring in black bass, suck- 
ers, dace, cat-fish, sticks from thé mills which 
are up-stream, great muskelonges, eel-grass, 
and shining perch ; 


I can stand in the street and sell my haul to hun- 
gry folks—to the trader going home, to the 
black-smith in a red-shirt, to the freckled 
Trish girl, 
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Words! Words! My sincerity and my insincerity ; 
the deafness and the hurry of men: How shall 
a man utter himself? +. B. 








A.most all the shoes made at Haverhill are made 
by steam, and every part of the business is carried 
on independent of the rest. One shop turns out 
heels and stiffenings, another uppers, in another sole 
leather is cut, and finally the goods are made up by 
steam power exclusively. A number of new estab- 
lishments have been lately started, worked by steam 
power entirely. —Scientific American. 


Tue body of an average-sized man presents a sur- 
face of about 2,160 square inches, or fifteen square 
feet, and consequently sustains at the sea level a 
total atmospheric pressure of 34,400 pounds, or 
nearly 14 tuns and a half. © —Scventific American. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


WALLINGFORD, Jan. 26, 1866.—We have filled our 
new ice-house with the crystal harvest this week, the 
weather being very propitious, and the ice sufficient- 
ly thick. Ice is a staple article in the Community. 
It contributes to the luxury of the table in many 
ways, is a great convenience in the refrigerator, 
and besides all, constitutes our materia medica.— 
This having ice in summer as well as_ winter, 
and green corn and peas in winter as well as sum- 
mer, has the effect of abolishing time, as the rail- 
ways do space... ..The first sound of sleigh-bells this 
year in Wallingford, to-day, Jan. 26. It is likely to 
be a transient morning sound, like what you may 
hear in the city when snow falls over night, for the 
sun is no sooner up than it begins to kiss off the snow 
like tears from the face of its beloved.....A stalwart 
son of Erin called at the office to get a bill printed, a 
notice of a lecture by himself; subject, “ Why the 
Trish shou!d be disloyalto England.” The Printing- 
office, by the way, is receiving considerable patron- 
age. The jobbing is done in the old room... ..Sev- 
eral photographs have been received lately from 
distant subscribers, for our CrrcuLar album... ..The 
following is selected from notes ot a social criticism : 

“Women are the legitimate critics of men in social 
life. They have discernment and instinctive good 
taste in social matters that God has put into them to 
teach man. Any man who is not respectful to the 
teaching of women around him, and does not seek 
criticism from them, does not know his own wants 
or coarseness. I confess myself indebted to women 
and the manifestation of the repugnance of women, 
and their criticism, more than to anything else, for 
what I have learned of social music. The longer I 
live, the more I feel indebted to God for chastening 
the masculine by the feminine. God made women 
with their finer tastes and sensibilities, and has placed 
them around me, and if I go on regardless whether 
I please them or not, it is a revolt not against my in- 
feriors, but against God. It is refusing to take the 
conservative influence that God has placed around 
me to improve me and make mea gentleman. In 
the slave-holding position of marriage, men refuse to 
look upon women as equals, and refuse to regard 


their feelings and impressions; but the dispensation | 4g 


we are called tu, is one in which women are not 
men’s slaves, but, loosened from the bondage of mar- 
riage, are set free to criticise men, and express their 
own tastes and feelings, which are really the true 
standard in all social intercourse. Their criticism is 
the proper looking-glass for a man.” 

N. Y. Acency, Jan. 25.—A little past nine o’clock 
last evening we noticed that the sky to the east of us 
was lighted up with a reddish glare, and we knew 
there must be a large fire in that direction. It proved 
to be the burning of a warehouse in Brooklyn. 
Walking to the end of one of the East river piers, we 
had an unobstructed view of the fire, then raging at 
its height. At a point some distance up the river 
and near the water’s edge, there was a large bright 
mass of rolling, fiercely devouring flame, which 
writhed to and fro in the air, casting a lurid glare on 
the sky around. Above it a dark cloud of smoke, 
bespangled with red-hot cinders, rose and floated 
over the city of Brooklyn which could be dimly seen 





on the right. In the night when all else was obscure, 
seen across the water which reflected the lights and 
shadows, it was indeed a thrilling spectacle. The 
splashing of the ferry-boats and the proximity of 
the large ocean ships which lay quietly at their moor- 
ings on each side of us, added to the strangeness of 
the scene. In looking over this morning’s paper we 
saw an account of a “ Terrible Conflagration” at that 
place, causing a loss of over $200,000. 


WARREN CHASE. 


T is known to the readers of the CrrcuLAR that 

during the year past Mr. Chase has been paying 
special attentions to the Oneida and Wallingford 
Communities. The object of these attentions has 
not been to establish permanent Communistic rela- 
tions with us, as he has constantly disavowed any 
such intention, but to persuade us to recognize him as 
an outside lover and ally, entitled to the privilege of 
affectionate correspondence and visitation. We have 
tolerated his attentions in the hope that he would 
become a Christian. The style of the courtship that 
has been going on was something like this: 

Gentleman.—You are very beautiful, but I hope 
you are not a Christian. 

Lady.—Y our flattery is very agreeable ; but I am 
a Christian. 

Gent.—I love you very much, but I am confident 
you are not a Christian. 

Lady.—I assure you I am a Christian, and I hope 
you will be. 

Gent.—I wish to be accepted as your true lover, 
but you cannot possibly be a Christian. 

Lady.—I am a Christian and nothing else. 
receive me as such, or leave me alone. 

Now there isa limit beyond which this kind of 
correspondence ought not to go; and we think the 
correspondence between us and Mr. Chase has 
reached that limit. Our reply to his last published 
letter defined our position as Christians by an his- 
torical demonstration which ought to have been re- 
spected. We have since received a letter from him, 
in the old style, begging to be recognized as an ally, 
but persistently insinuating and attempting to prove 
that we are not and cannot be Christians—as though 
we did not know to whom we owe all our happiness 
and hopes! After all that has past, we cannot but 
consider this letter as somewhat impertinent; and 
must decline further correspondence and visits, ti!] 
Mr. Chase shall condescend to take us as we are. If 
any presents have come to us from Mr. Chase or his 
friends, in consequence of this courtship ( of which 
we are not aware), we are ready to return them. 

J. H. Noyes, for the O. C. and W. C. 


Please 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLII. 
; =~ day after my appearance before the board of 
the American Female Moral Reform Society, 
as related in my last chapter, I received the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“Resolved, that Mr. Cragin be requested to have 
his books and accounts in readiness to dissolve his 
connection with the Society by the first of December 
39. By order ot the Ex. Com. 

“ Nov. 21, 1839. J. R. Ineranam, Sec.” 

It required no coercive or persuasive measures on 
their part to get rid of me. The desire to part com- 
pany was manifestly a mutual one, for I was quite 
as anxious to abandon what now appeared to me to 
be a perfectly useless work, as they were to discharge 
me from theirservices. Within three days, therefore, 
my books and accounts*were adjusted, submitted and 
approved, and the connection between us ceased to 
exist. On the fifth of December I received the an- 
nexed complimentary note : . 


“Mr. Cragin—Dear Sir: Ata meeting of the board 
of the A. F. M. R. Society, held on Wednesday of 
this week, the following resolution was passed: Re- 
solved, that the thanks of this board be tendered to 
Mr. Cragin, for the interest and efficiency with which 
he has discharged the duties of his offive during the 
period he has been employed as their agent.—In for- 
warding a copy of the above resolution, 1 am direc- 
ted also to assure you that, although the Board view 
with deep regret the existing cause of your remoyal, 
they have been governed in their decision concerning 
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it, solely by their convictions of duty. They cherish 
toward you feelings of Christian kindness, and sin. 
cerely desire your present and future welfare. 

“On behalf of the Board, J. R. INGRAHAM, Sec.” 

Thus ended my connection with a society that 
originated with the benevolent, earnest-hearted 
McDowall, but which had failed to accomplish the 
end he had in view. And here the question suggests 
itself: Was I rejected from that society for abandon- 
ing the object for which it was instituted? The 
original design of the organization was the removal 
and cure of social vices. The means employed 
proved to be wholly inadequate to secure that end. 
Our moral foree—the little we possessed—was direc- 
ted against effects, not the cause. Hence the failure. 
Through the agency of my wife, under the guidance 
of special providences, my attention was directed to 
the source and cause of the evils in question, and to 
the legitimate means for their removal. That I was 
not a deserter of the cause of human reformation 
and regeneration, the only real cure of evils that 
curse humanity, may be inferred from my answer to 
a question put to me by one of the ladies of the 
board of managers. I was asked in apparent sincer- 
ity, what I would have them do with their paper, 
the Advocate of Moral Reform. “ Would I advise 
them to relinquish it?” “Certainly not,” I replied ; 
“but change its name and its aim; call it the Advo- 
cate of Perfect Holiness, or the Anti-Sin Standard, 
or anything by which the world may know precisely 
at what you are driving.” But the course of its des- 
tiny could not be changed without a miracle, which, 
of course, nobody believed could possibly happen. 

So the craft, after putting me ashore, dritted on, 
under such guidance as the women on board could 
render. We had virtually been defeated in our at- 
tempts to chastise the amative passion into decent 
behavior. Licentiousness was as rampant as ever, 
laughing us to scorn for attempting to interfere with 
its work of misery and death. Finally, this femi- 
nine ship-of-war, worked its way into the Legislature, 
where it obtained an act of incorporation, re-christen- 
ing itself the ‘‘ Home of the Friendless.” Its pririci- 
pal function since, has been that of gathering up and 
making itself a sort of receiving-ship for outcast 
children, and administering nore or less wholesome 
discipline to them, till situations are found for them 
elsewhere. To change the figure, the society be- 
came public governess and nursery-maid, to that nu- 
merous and increasing family of unparented off- 
spring—if I may use the term—born, nobody knows 
of whom or where; but whose existence demon- 
strates that somebody, yea, that many, are carrying 
on no small business in unlicensed sexual commerce, 
defying both public opinion and legislative enact- 
ments. Strange, therefore, as it may appear, this 
moral reform institution was led at last into an indi- 
rect service of the very passion it labored so zeal- 
ously to uproot or make amenable to laws and pen- 
alties. But Iam lingering by the way; so adieu, 
my co-laborers, my friends that were! I speak the 
word of parting, knowing full well that if weare all 
the loyal soldiers of the cross of Christ, we shall meet 
again when we shall know and understand each 
other, as we are known and understood by him who 
has called us into his service to do jis will and not 
our own. 


Before proceeding to relate my carecr as a Per- 
fectionist, I will take occasion to correct a mistake 
made in the letter which Mrs, Cragin at this time 
addressed to Mr. Noyes, and which was published 
in my last chapter but one. Referring to the 
period of my leaving the society, she said in the let- 
ter, % On the first of December, Mr. C. will be with- 
out money and without business.” The latter part 
of the statement was true, but not the former. Some 
years previously, I had from time to time deposited 
small sums in a Savings Bank, until the total amount 
reached the sum of between one and two hundred 
dollars, which was now available to me. Mrs, C. 
was ignorant of the fact at the time the letter in 
question was written, and supposed that the small 
balance of my salary, amounting to about forty-five 
dollars, then in hand for immediate expenses, was 
all the resource I had. The fact was, we rather glo- 
ried in being in a state of dependence, that we might 
the more fully appreciate the care of God over us 
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January 29, 1866, 








And as to employment, I felt a repugnance to engag- 
ing in any kind of business in the city. I became 
contented therefore to wait on the Lord for some 
opening in the country, which I conceived to be a 
more favorable place than the town, for spiritual 
growth and improvement. I soon discovered, how- 
ever, that I had all the business I could well manage 
in keeping up my confession of Christ; for I had 
been in this new and untried spiritual school but a 
few weeks before I found that the devil was there 
tov, or near its portals, with his legion of tormen- 
tors in the form of temptations. 

I have alluded elsewhere to the fact that there 
were a few Perfectionists in the city. We looked 
up to this class of persons as our teachers and guides, 
regarding ourselves as mere babes in Christ, to be 
cared for and fed by others, with the milk of the 
word of life. Among this small company of believ- 
ers, Abram C. Smith and John B. Lyvere were re- 
garded, at least by us, as the most advanced in the 
school, and we accordingly gave them our confi- 
dence and support, as leaders and defenders of the 
faith. Mr. Smith resided at Rondout, seventy-five 
miles up the North river. His business brought him 
to the city quite often, so that we had the pleasure 
of seeing him nearly as much as we did those who 
resided among us. There were also a few of the 
same faith in the city of Newark. In all, there were 
about twenty-five of the despised ones with whom 
we became acquainted. My esteemed friend and 
Moral Reform coiidjutor, Mrs. William Green, re- 
sided in Woodbridge, New Jersey. Mr. Green havy- 
ing accumulated a handsome property, had retired 
from business to a country-seat, and through the 
agency of his wife, had professed the faith. 

Before proceeding further, the question might with 
propriety be asked, What did we understand by 
Perfectionism? We did not claim to be perfect in 
character or in experience. We simply professed to 
have thoroughly and unconditionally submitted our- 
selves to a perfect Savior, and by virtue of that sub- 
mission claimed his justification as ourown. We 
assumed freedom from sin, because Christ was free 
from sin. We claimed to be in the resurrection, be- 
cause Christ, our living head, was there. But what 
we did not understand, at that time, was that a 
declaration of our freedom from sin was one thing, 
and maintaining that freedom by continuous resist- 
ance and hard fighting, together with meekness and 
humility, was quite another. We childishly thought 
that our declaration of freedom, was the boon of 
freedom itself. But 1 was in due time enlightened 
on that point, as my subsequent experience will dis- 
close. 

Having no foreign business to occupy my time 
and attention, I made it my business to remain at 
home. But having inherited the New England 
characteristic of busying myself under all circum- 
stances at something, I invited my wife to teach 
me the art of needle-work. The request was cheer- 
fully complied with ; and asI succeeded much better 
than I had anticipated, the use of the needle became 
very attractive employment. That new branch of 
industry, together with the culinary art, for which I 
had much attraction, occupied a good share of my 
time. Our living was plain but entirely satisfactory. 
Grahamism was discarded as a system of law-works, 
tending to death, rather than life, and we took the 
liberty belonging to the children of God, of enjoy- 
ing all things that are sanctified by -the word God 
and prayer, remembering that it is not that which 
entereth into a man that defileth him, but that 
which cometh out of the heart, &c. But the greatest 
attraction at home was my wife. We were enjoy- 
ing a second honey-moon, far richer than the first. 
It was a source of pleasure to wait on each other. 
The same spirit pervaded the little circle of believers 
generally. Serving one another in simplicity was 
meat and drink to us all, fora while; but meat and 
drink must be renewed day by day for the inner 
as well as the outer man. This we did not under- 
stand. We were not philosophers, nor reflectionists, 
but simply crude, undeveloped Perfectionists. 

We had no organization, no rules or regulations ot 
any kind, not even appointments respecting social 
gatherings, In attempting to avoid certain forms of 
Jegality as a dangerous enemy, we unwittingly put 





ourselves under law to other forms, and so fell into the 
snare we tried to shun. Salutation by a kiss, for in- 
stance, is sometimes a beautiful manifestation of a 
loving heart, an expression prompted by the spirit 
of true, brotherly love, irrespective of persons. But 
in regard to this ordinance I found myself in bond- 
age. It soon became a law that wherever I meta 
circle of Perfectionists I must salute them all with a 
kiss ; otherwise offense would be given. All must be 
loved alike, and treated alike, if we would be impar- 
tial. To conform strictly to such a rule, I had to 
confess, to myself at least, a decided inability ; and, 
after a while refused, in defiance of frowns and cen- 
sures, to kiss a person when I had no heart for it, 
simply for form’s sake. The fact was, that I had 
more attraction for some than others. But that dis- 
covery was by no means an agreeable one. It 
caused me suffering, inasmuch as it savored, I 
thought, of partiality and exclusiveness, elements 
that did not belong to the kingdom of God. 

Our gatherings, too, were not always or often pro- 
ductive of unity and increase of faith. We were 
much given to singing a certain class of hymns, such 
as “ Babylon is fallen,” &c.—hymns well calculated, 
as we applied them, to stir up our combativeness 
against the nominal churches with which we had 
been connected. On one occasion, I called the at- 
tention of the company to The Witness, published by 
Mr. Noyes in Putney, Vt., and proposed sending for 
more copies, believing that they would be a means 
of edification to us. The proposition was not ac- 
ceptable to the leaders, and I received censure rather 
than commendation for the suggestion, being in- 
formed by the “wise ones” that they were taught 
of God. 

As I had seen but one or two of the believers 
in Newark, N. J., Abram C. Smith invited me to ac- 
company him to that city for the purpose of making 
friendly calls upon the elect, and forming their ac- 
quaintances. I at first declined the invitation, being 
unwilling to leave my family at that time; but on 
being pressed by Mrs. Cragin, who was anxious that 
our friends should see what a miracle God had 
wrought in bringing me into the truth, I at length 
committed myself to the care of my spiritual guide, 
and before many hours we found ourselves in the 
busy little city of Newark. Most of the Perfection- 
ists, however, had left an hour or two previously, for 
the house of Mr. Green, in Woodbridge, a few miles 
south of Newark, having received an invitation from 
him, which invitation included also, I was told, the 
believers in New York. On our way to Woodbridge, 
we called upon a family of believers by the name of 
Nash. Here we found several of the Newark believ- 
ers, and some from New York. It appeared that 
Mrs. Nash on the eve of giving birth to a child, had 
expressed a wish to be attended by believing women, 
rather than to send for a physician. Mrs. Black, who 
had, on several similar occasions, officiated as na- 
ture’s assistant, volunteered her services. From 
some cause, to them unknown, the mother lived but 
a few hours after her confinement. This occurred 
the day before we arrived there. The body of the 
deceased had already been sent on to Mr. Green’s 
for burial; but several of the friends were still at the 
house of Mr. Nash, and among them, was my old 
and very dear associate, Mrs. Green. 

This was our first meeting since my confession of 
Christ, and I hardly need say that it was a joyful one 
indeed, to her as we'lasto me, judging from the free- 
dom and simplicity with which the dignified and ac- 
complished ex-directress greeted her old coadjutor in 
the cause of Moral Reform. There had been, we now 
discovered, a greater amount of pent-up love for each 
other than either party had taken note of. I had 
that morning walked some six miles in the face of 
one of the severest snow-storms of the winter, and 
kad met death’s doings at the door, as I entered the 
house; but the meeting and the greeting of that sweet 
spirit so filled my soul with joy and gladness, that I 
felt myself abundantly rewarded for all I had en- 
dured. It was truly, to my inner life, for the time 
being, a heaven below. Sin, sorrow, and death 
even, with all its disgusting paraphernalia, were 
swept away. The sister in her narrow home my 
ardent mind refused to regard as dead; she had only 
fallen asleep, to be awakened ere long by the music 





of loving souls in the mansions of the new Jerusalem 
that was coming down from God out of heaven, to 
be his tabernacle with men. Had there been in the 
composition of my character any tendency toward 
fanaticism, I have no doubt that I should have at- 
tempted, by the power of love that seemed in pos- 
session of me, to have called the dead to life again, 
and restore to the stricken and heart-broken hus- 
band, a treasure dearer to him just then, than a 
thousand worlds. But I was held still and made to 
endure quietly the weight of glory that came upon 
me. Is this love, that possesses me?—I said to 
myself. Oh, mysterious power, so common, so 
free to all, so easily understood, so lightly prized , 
and, yet again, so priceless, so rare, so little under- 
stood, so highly prized when found, that diamonds 
are but pebbles of clay in comparison with it—so 
costly that worlds of solid gold could not purchase 
it. A paradox truly—the mystery of mysteries, baf- 
fling the power and ken of human wisdom to 
analyze or unravel,—the infinite motor that created 
the universe, the soul and source of all intelligences 
—the element in which we live, move, and have 
our being; but so transparent, so perfect, that none | 
but the pure-hearted can see it, or understand that it 
is God. 

In the course of the day, we were all assembled in 
the commodions dwelling of Mr. Greer. The re- 
mains of the deceased friend were placed in the hall 
of the house, as the snow-storm still raged with un- 
abated power. There were present on that occasion 
several Perfectionists whom I met for the first time. 
Our entertainers, Mr. and Mrs. Green, provided 
bountifully for the outer man. But for the inner 
man’s life-wants, to be provided by the company 
itself, Icannot say as much. ‘True, we had plenty 
of that stale commodity—* Babylon is fallen,” &c., 
that had been the principal dish on all occasions 
whenever social gatherings occurred; but very little 
nutriment could it furnish for the neophytes of faith. 
There was much unedifying talk going on among a 
portion of the guests during the day and a half, or 
two days, we were weather-bound in the hospitable 
mansion of the retired merchant. I do not claim 
that I was any wiser or better-behaved than others, 
but I well remember my own feelings in that rather 
singular gathering. When any one was talking on 
the subject of the great salvation, I was all attention, 
for my soul was in need of the word of life. Mr. 
Smith, a man to whom I looked, as my spiritual 
guide and teacher, so mystified his language, that I 
derived but very little benefit from his discourses, 
tinctured as they wer@® with much methodistical 
cant. There was one in that company of twelve 
or fifteen believers, (a Mrs. W.), who embraced the 
unpopular truth about the same time with Mrs. Cra- 
gin and myself. I saw her for the first time at Mrs. 
Green’s. She was not particularly engaging, but I 
soon recognized in her an earnestness for a knowl- 
edge of the truth, that allied my inner life to hers, 
independently of any outward manifestation, or per- 
sonal attraction. It was the beginning of a faith- 
friendship in Christ that has now had the growth of 
twenty-five years, without interruption. But the 
meaning of that Perfectionist convention, if I may 
so call it, I was unable to interpret at that time. 
One thing was certain; we were sheep without a 
shepherd, and surrounded by beasts of prey. 








Maxine Burrer wituouT Cuurnine.—Dr. Syl- 
vester stated, at a late meeting of the American 
Institute Farmers’ Olub, that he had tried the ex- 
periment of making butter by burying the cream in 
the ground. He put the cream in a linen bag, and 
that in another bag to keep it clean, which he buried 
about eighteen inches deep, and after twenty-four 
hours took it up and found the cream as thoroughly 
converted into butter as it is by churning. It was 
just in the condition that butter is when it is “come” 
without being gathered by the dasher. It was 
worked in the usual way, and made as good butter 
as ever was churned —Scientific American. 


Maaric Ice.—An instructive and singularly beauti- 
ful experiment—devised by a French savant, to 


illustrate the repellent power of heat radiating from 
bodies at a high temperature, and the rapid abstrac- 
tion of heat by evaporation—is thus performed: A 
crucible of platina is heated and maintained red-hot 
over a large spirit lamp, Some sulphurous acid is 
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poured into it. The acid, though at common temper- 
ature one of the most volatile of known bodies, pos- 
sesses the singular property of remaining “fixed” in 
the red-hot crucible, and not a drop of it evaporates ; 
in fact it is not in contact with the crucible, but has 
an atmosphere of its own interposed. A few drops 
of water are now added to the sulphurous acid in 
the red-hot crucible. The diluted acid then gets into 
immediate contact with the heated metal, instantly 
flashes off, and such is the rapidity and energy of 
the evaporation that the water remains behind and 
is frozen into a lump of tcein a red-hot crucible, from 
which it may be thrown out before the eyes of the 
astonished observer. —American Artisan. 


STORY OF A BANK-NOTE. 
BY ITSELF. 

Y origin is a mystery into which my 

memory has no power to penetrate, and 
but little concerning it has been revealed to me ; 
nor do I know how soon I shall reach my final 
home. I am only sure that years ago, one 
cloudy morning, | became suddenly conscious of 
being an entity—of having an existence; and 
that ever since, though there have been occa. 
sionally periods of repose, my life has been full 
of vicissitudes, and I have been powerless in the 
hands of another race, who use me as they 
please. The ink that stamped me a thing of 
life, was hardly dry upon my face when I was 
‘clipped on every side by a pair of shining blades 
in whose glittering steel I caught the first faint 
glimpse of my own reflected image. Without 
a chance for a second look, I was gathered up 
with many others of the same kind and figure, 
and we were then placed in a large vault, into 
which no light came, and where we remained 
for | know not how long; nor does it matter, 
for | grew no older apparently, till I left the 
place of my birth. At length a young man 
with sharp, bright eyes, passed the bundle of 
notes in ‘which I lay, rapidly through his hands, 
and I was left on the top of the package, and 
had a moment in which to observe my surround- 
ings. The apartment was small, but well 
warmed and lighted, and there were several 
men talking to each other in couples, through 
openings in a railing that divided the room in 
two. 

I saw no more then, except that the person 
who received me was a tall, dark man, who tried 
in vain to conceal the care and anguish that 
made Ris lip tremble and his eye moisten. Per- 
haps he had become involved in debt, and had 
only obtained me and my companions by mort- 
gaging his home, which he had no hope of being 
able to save for more than a few months. Be 
that as it may, he caught us all up together, and 
crowded us into a large wallet which he put in 
an inside pocket, buttoning his coat over us with 
a short sigh of relief. As I happened now to 
be the first note to his hand I did not stay long 
with him, but was soon passed to a smaller man, 
who wore spectacles, and who was undoubtedly 
the legal adviser of my former owner. He 


smiled a crafty smile, as he placed me —e 


in his vest pocket with two or three others, and 
I heard him mutter to himself, “ Mankind are 
fools.” He would probably have kept me till 
this day, had it not been that he had a wife, who 
begged me of him that she might buy herself 
a new bonnet. The merchant who sold her 
goods put me in a drawer of his desk, from 
which a few days afterwards I was taken, to make 
up the balauce due to a farmer for butter and 
cheese. The farmer was unfortunate in not be- 
ing at all times sufficiently on his guard against 
the vultures of his race, and in having a face 





that betrayed his weakness; so that the very 
next time he went to the city, his pockets were 
rifled of all their contents, and [ found myself 
in the possession of a villain. I could not per- 
ceive, however, that his treatment of me was 
very different from that of his predecessors, and 
he soon disposed of me to an inn-keeper, who 
had given him food and shelter. 

The inn-keeper passed me to the flour-mer- 
chant, the flour-merchant paid me to the miller, 
the miller let me go to another farmer who was 
sharper than the first, and who did not suffer me 
to leave him until he had secured a receipt from 
the architect who had built him a house.— 
What more need I say, or why weary you with 
the stwry of all my passages from hand to hand ? 
Many a time have I been lost and won at the 
card-table; often I have almost blushed at be 
ing the passive servant of lust; men have been 
bribed with me, women have been courted; | 
have bought holiday gifts, and have paid for 
fatal poisons ; have assisted to swell the stores 
of the rich, and have been at times the sole de- 
pendence of the poor. Once I was bestowed in 
charity on a motherless girl, and saved her from 
a fate worse than death. I have kissed the 
hands of beauty, and have shrunk in the clutches 
of ugliness ; paid reverence to age, and smiled 
at the folly of youth. Some men seize me with 
the avidity and eagerness of despair, others pass 
me with the carelessness of a school-boy toss- 
ing aside his books. 

1 am fast growing old, and my face bears evi- 
dent tokens of the long and hard usage to which 
L have been subjected. Some of those who take 
me from others, examine carefully the texture 
of my body, and look at me with a suspicious 
eye ; and | have even had to bear the inspection 
of a magnifying-glass that one man brought to 
his aid to determine whether or no [ were of 
the true issue, and every one seems glad to ex- 
change me. This is hard to endure, and would 
be insupportable if I were to lose faith in my- 
self; but I think I shall never do that, for there 
is within me a “ mens conscia recti,” and an abid- 
ing trust in divine compensation, by which | am 
assured that when | arrive at last at the source 
from whence I came, my maker will not deny 
the work of his hand, but will gladly redeem 
his faithful servant and pay the sum of my ran- 


som in minted gold. J. 3. 8. 


NITROGEN—ITS COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 

HE history and offices of carbon as we 

have traced them, may be compared to those 
of money in its various uses. The carbon that 
is dissolved in the air in the form of carbonic 
acid, that is absorbed through the leaves of trees 
into the solid trunks, that builds our houses, and 
ji the guise of wood, coal and oil, warms and 
lights them, that in the form of muck enriches 
our lands, that in the fuod we eat, nourishes our 
bodies, and in the shape of mineral coal drives 
our engines; in short, all the carbon that we 
find in active use on the surface of the earth, 
may be compared to the dollars, dimes and cents 
that are in circulation in the world of business; 
while those vast stores of it that are packed 
away in God's great cellars—the coal mines and 
oil caverns—may be compared to the solid bul- 
lion deposited in the strong vaults of the banks 
and sub-treasury, which depcsits are the sub- 





stantial basis of credit upon which great busi- 
ness transactions are performed. 

Similar in some respects is the office of nitro- 
gen. Although existing in vast quantities (com- 
posing four-fifths of the atmosphere) and coming 
into constant contact with all living bodies, but 
avery small proportion of it plays the part of a 
circulating medium in the composition of plants 
and animals. This small proportion is, however, 
of the highest importance to the existence, even, 
of organic life. Although plants and animals 
live and have their being in the midst of this 
vast store-house of free nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere, it is more securely locked away from 
their assimilating powers than if it were re- 
moved a great distance off. Separation by lack 
of affinity is often more real than that which is 
caused by lack of proximity. 

Two of the substances mentioned in our list 
contain nitrogen. One of them is called nitric 
acid (NO5), and the other is called ammonia 
and is composed of nitrogen, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and its symbol is NH4#O. When we take 
a deep sniff from a bottle of aqua ammonia or 
hartshorn, we get a strong sense of the pun- 
gent quality of the alkaline gas, ammonia. It 
constitutes a large portion of the volatile exha- 
lations from guano, and from all decaying, 
nitrogenous substances that once formed part of 
the living organism. Its volatile character gives 
it a constant tendency to mingle with the at- 
mosphere, and the question naturally arises, 
Why dves not the air, in course of time, become 
so charged with it as to be unfit for breathing ? 
All such apprehensions are effectually allayed 
by a consideration of the fact that water ab- 
sorbs upward of five hundred times its own 
bulk of ammonia when it comes in contact with 
it. Hence, every shower actually washes it 
from the atmosphere, carrying it down to the 
roots of plants, the very place where it is need- 
ed; for itis in this way that they are supplied 
with their food. Ammonia may be always 
found in the first rain that falls after a period of 
dry weather. Thus it is that nature feeds her 
plants; and it is by acting upon this hint that 
man is enabled vastly to increase his resources 
of nutrition by applying ammonial manure to 
his crops. It should be observed, however, that 
ammonia does not form a constituent of plants. 
Being absorbed by the roots it is decomposed 
in the process of assimilation, and the nitrogen 
it contained enters into the formation of the 
complex and vitalized compounds, albumen, 
casein, &c., which are the proper food of ani- 
mals and man. 


We compare the great body of nitrogen con- 
tained in the atmosphere, to the solid bullion in 
the vaults of the bankers; and that which is 
circulating throughout nature in the form of 
nitric acid and ammonia, and vegetable and ani- 
mal substances, to the money handled by busi- 
ness-men. It is quite conceivable that there 
might be proper occasion for making drafts 
on the bank treasury, and introducing a portion 
of the reserved nitrogenous bullion into active 
circulation. We naturally inquire, what agent 
is it in nature that fills the place of the clerk 
whose business it is to enter the vaults and 
draw upon its treasures? This agent is found 
to be nothing more or less than the lightning. 
The passage of electricity through damp air, is 
found to produce some curious results. We 
may suppose that it decomposes the water, the 
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oxygen of which unites with the nitrogen of the 
air forming nitric acid, while at the same time 
the hydrogen set free from the water, unites 
with nitrogen and oxygen in the right proportions 
to form ammonia. Whatever the process may be, 
it is demonstrated that nitric acid and ammonia 
are the result of the passage of electricity 
through damp air. So even the play of the 
lightning is but the scintillation of sparks in 
nature’s laboratory in which she is producing 
material for forming the bodies of men, and for 
surrounding them with all the comforts, luxuries 
and beauties of an orderly and cleanly world. 

With the hope that in these rough sketches 
of the chemistry of nature [| may have touched 
upon some points in 2 manner thet would tend 
to excite an interest in the subject in some other 
mind, | make my obeisance and retire. 


H. J. 8. 


THE COMMISSION AGENCY. 

It ought to be understood that the O. C. Agency 
at New York, while it offers to buy and sell for out- 
siders on terms specified last week, “to the extent of 
its ability,” has not at present store-houses or sales- 
rooms suitable for a general commission business, 
especially in produce, and bulky articles generally, 
and will probably have to refuse in many Cases, to 
take charge of such articles. We will do what we 
can without interfering with our own business, and 
what we think we can do satisfactorily to those who 
commission us, and the rest must wait till we grow 
into better accommodations. We have quite as 
much fancy for working into the function of a Pur- 
chasing Agency, as that of an ordinary Commission 
House. Let our friends who want goods from New- 
York, either for their own use or for trade, consider 
whether they cannot save time and money by writ- 
ing to the O. C. Agency, Box 6796, New York, in- 
stead of traveling to the city themselves. 

_ 0. C. AGENCY. 


(ae" Whoever wants a it sedan of J. H. 
Noyes, can get one by application to M. Ormsbee, 
411 Broadway, N. Y. Mr. Leslie, the superinten- 
dent of Mr. Ormsbee’s establishment (formerly pub- 
lisher of the Trenton Monitor), called in J. H. N. the 
other day, and requested him to sit for his picture ; 
and obtained a better impression than any hereto- 
fore taken for money. We have no interest in the 
matter except the wish that those who send for a 
picture should get a good one. Mr. Ormsbee charges 
$2,50 per dozen or 25 cents for a single picture of 
the ordinary small size, and $1,00 for a single pic- 
ture of large size. 


INTERESTING TO UNDERTAKERS. 


A. J. Davis recently gave a discourse in St. Louis 
from the. following uncredited text : 

“Death is but a kind and welcome servant who 
unlocks with noiseless hand life’s flower-encircled 
door, to show us those we love.” 

This “ kind, welcome servant” was at the last ac- 
counts “ unlocking” doors at a wonderful rate in the 
East with what might be called his cholera key. 
What a privilege belongs to the lucky Arabs and 
Hindoos, in attracting the ministrations of such a 
“noiseless” servant! If there should be a grand 
cholera procession here sometime next summer for 
the sake of going through this “ flower-encircled 
door,” hades-ward, Mr. Davis and his mediumistic 
friends can certainly flatter themselves that they 
have done what they could, by eulogizing death, to 
forward it. 


Distress IN Wasutneton.—Capt..Geo. F. Need- 
ham, of Washington, D. C., informs us that there 
are at the present time 2000 families of freed people 
in the District of Columbia in a state of destitution. 
Some pictures which he gives of individual cases of 
suffering among them, are very moving. Donations 
in money or goods or cast-off clothing, will be ap- 
plied for the benefit of these poor people, if sent to 
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Geo. E. Baker, Treasurer of the National Freed- 
men’s Relief Association, Washington, D. C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Farner MAtTHew, the Temperance Apostle; His 
Character and Biography. By 8. R. WEeLis, New 
York. Published by Fowler and Wells. 19 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Tue TEMPLE OF OPINIONS. 
Literature and Science. 
W. W. Broom. 
Price 15 cts. 

Auconoiic Mepication. By R. T. Traut, M. D. 
New York : Miller, Wood & Co., Publishers. 48 pp 





Devoted to Politics, 
New York. Edited by 
Vol. 1., No. 1. 32 pp. quarto. 


FREDERIKA BREMER, the well-known novelist, 
has recently died at Stockholm. She was born in 
Finland, but removed to Sweden at the age of three 
years. She received a careful education, and was for 
some time a teacher herself. Her novels, commenc- 
ing with “The Neighbors,” were translated into 
English by Mary Howitt. Many of them also have 
been translated into German, French and Dutch. 
Miss Bremer once visited the United States, where 
her books have been very popular, and where she 
made many warm personal friends. She was 62 
years of age at her death. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue profits yielded to the Government, by the 
New York post-office, the past year, amount to 


| $1,505,174,22. 


Tue Custom-House authorities of New York, are 
instructed by the Government to prevent the impor- 
tation of hides which may be suspected of contami- 
nation from the cattle plague, which has so disas- 
trously prevailed in Europe. 


GEN. BAKER’s office, as chief of the detective force 
of the War Department, has been closed. The De- 
partment has taken possession of the records. 

THE skating in town and country, has been unus- 
ually good the past week. 


THE oil regions are infested with rogues. A re- 
cent incendiary fire at Titusville, Penn., has roused 
the citizens to such a pitch that they have formed a 
vigilance committee, erected a gallows, and are in- 
tent on ridding the place of “all incendiaries, rob- 
bers and other scoundrels.” 

Ir is understood that the tax on watches, car 
riages, plate and some other articles, will be abol- 
ished, by advice of the revenue commissioners. 


IcE BOAT races, are in vogue just now, on the 
North river. A run from Newburgh to New Ham- 
burg, a distance of 8 miles, was made in seven min- 
utes. 

FOREIGN. 

A MILITARY insurrection has broken out in Spain. 
General Prim is at the head of it, and four other gen- 
erals are involved in the movement. The Govern- 
ment has taken prompt measures to suppressit, and 
all the official bulletins represent it as a failure. It 
is certain, however, that Gen. Prim has not been 
defeated, and several provinces, including that of 
Madrid, have been declared im a state of seige. 


THE Fenian movement continues to agitate Ire- 
land. New arrests have been made, and consider- 
able alarm is excited in the larger towns. 


In Mexico the approach of a French force has 
compelled Juarez to withdraw from Chihuahua. 
The general drift of intelligence from Mexico, how- 
ever, is unfavorable to the Imperialists. 


Ir is asserted that the force which captured the 
Mexican town of Bagdad recently, was composed 
mostly of colored soldiers belonging to the 118th U.S. 
Colored Infantry. A detachment of United States 
troops has been sept over to protect American 
citizens. 


Two more ports in Japan were to be opened to 
foreigners on Jan. 1, 1866. 


.-The radical difference between the godly and 
ungodly i is, that the godly are more thankful to God 
for the good they enjoy, than mindful of the evils 





they suffer; while the ungodly, the dark-hearted 
forget the good they have, and think more of the 
evil, and the good they lack. If you would be good 
and happy, set guod-thinking busily at work to over- 
come evil-thinking ; start a spirit of thankfulness, by 
refreshing your minds with the image of God's good- 
ness. —Home- Talk. 


Steam Derinep.—At a railway station an old 
lady said to a very pompous-looking gentleman 
who was talking about steam communication : 
“ Pray, sir, what is steam ?”’ “Steam, ma’am, is, 
ah !—steam is, ah! ah!—steam is steam!” “ [ 
knew that chap couldn’t tell ye,” said a rough- 


. | looking fellow standing by; “ but steam is a 


bucket of water in a tremendous perspiration. ” 
—Exc. 





A western farmer who wished to invest some of 
the avails of his industry i in United States securities, 
went to Jay Cooke’s office to procure the treasury 
notes. The clerk inquired what denomination he 
would have them in. Having never heard that word 
used except to distinguish the religious sects, he 
after a little deliberation replied, ‘“‘ Well, you may 
give me part in Old-School Presbyterian, to please 
the old lady, but give me the heft on’t in Free-will 
Baptist.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B.,N. Y.—“ I see that you take people literally ; 
that is, that they mean what they say, and thus 
make them mean what they say. I wrote that I 
would be favored if you would send me the Crrcv- 
LAR ‘occasionally.’ I have since received it fort- 
nightly, and am grateful. 1 wish to see it every 
week. It was my modesty that did not say so. I did 
not like to usk for it all the time and send you no 
money. Some happy instant I may possibly turn a 
corner and have money, and thenI will pay.— 
Please, if not too much trouble, state in your next 
the date of paper containing the first of ‘ Story of a 
Life, by G. Cragin, in which I am very much inter- 
ested. Also, please send me the sheet of Jan. 1, 
which must have contained the first number of 
‘Historical Talk’ about your Communities. is the 
series finished, of musical urticles from ‘C. 8. J.? 
1 hope not. When were they commenced? With 
the best wishes, (which mean nothing—money does, 
and is the only ‘thing of worth, in the anti-millennial 
world), for your prosperity, ‘oh handsome, clear, 
clean-faced and large-typed IRCULAR, I remain, &c.” 

The paper will be sent to you regularly. It is 
modesty on our part that teaches us not to send our 
paper in greater quantities than are requested. The 
“Story of a Life” began in No., 48, of last volume, 
dated Feb. 13, 1865. The paper you request will be 
sent. The present number completes the series of 
musical articles by C. S.J. They began in No., 19 
of this volume, dated July 24, 1865. e 

M. H. H., N. Y.—“ To make an answer to your 
correspondent’s speciality, involves the necessity of 
dogmatizing the legitimate results of the few pri- 
mordial laws which lay back of life and thought, 
which sink in the mercury of abstract analysis be- 
low the zero of animation,as well as rise in the 
abstruse complexity of synthesis above the express- 
ion of spiritual intensity.” 

As our home contributors are accustomed to pul- 
verize cach other’s faults of style by free criticism for 
the sake of improvement, you will not be offended if 
we say that the above sentence from your commu- 
nication seems to us rather beyond the ordinary 
comprehension. 

H. H. H., Pa.—In behalf of the cause, I would 
request that you send the Circular to J. M.,” &c. 

If Mr. M. wishes for the paper, it will be sent to 
him. But until he says so himself, or sends a direct 
message to that effect, we cannot be sure that he 
wants it. And as we are not willing to seem to 
crowd our productions where they are not called for, 
we must decline sending the paper on the mere re- 
quest of third parties. 


C. B. G., Washington.—In our last notice of 
Phrenology we endeavored to say a good word for 
that science, as you will see by reviewing the spirit 
of that article. If it was not taken as such we regret 
it, but must decline entering on the controversy to 
which your communication would lead. 


C. W. S., Washington.—Declined. See above. 





